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CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME IN TOKIO 


A WOOD BLOCK PRINT 
BY 


HELEN HYDE 


VOLUME VIII 


SPRING NIGHT—HARLEM RIVER 


| N THIS age when invention in art, as 

in everything else, is at an alluring 
premium, and artists feel that they can 
easily attract attention by seeming to say 
something new, what they seem to be say- 
ing collectively is that everybody can be 
original. We do not for one wild moment 
believe it. We believe that it is not 
possible to be original in crowds. As 
soon as a revolution has collected a mob, 
its function is simply to substitute the 
dogmatic authority of one set of ideas for 
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ERNEST LAWSON 


BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


another. Meanwhile the chosen few who 
are destined to original creation work on, 
undisturbed by the noise, expressing them- 
selves, chiefly because they cannot do 
otherwise. Originality is part of their 
being. Art happens to be their voice and 
their language. Originality in art then is a 
quality eagerly sought, but never attained 
through seeking. It is an endowment, not 
an attainment. Often it is but a happy 
accident of birth, and sometimes there is 
not even heredity to account for it. Any 
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boy who looks at common things in an 
uncommon way is original and potentially 
an artist. If to his endowment with the 
original viewpoint is added some gift or 
other of apt and convincing expression, 
the boy is capable of extraordinary attain- 
ment. In the art of painting, a dash of 
manual ingenuity is all that is needed to 
make possible the acquisition and even 
the invention of a new method. And yet 
the clever craftsman may be lamentably 
lacking in real originality. It is only in 
rare instances when a new method has 
been sought, not as an end in itself, but as 
a unique, predestined means for express- 
ing an original viewpoint that it implies a 
genuinely new source of original creation. 
Ernest Lawson has a novel point of view 
for which he has found the unique, pre- 
destined expression. If, as I believe, he 
is a man of genius, it is because he has had 
the inspiration to find a style so perfectly 
adapted to his purpose, so wonderfully able 
to cover his defects and to reveal his best 
powers, that we feel somehow profoundly 
satisfied. Here at last seems to be a man 
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who is making the most of himself. As a 
matter of fact, Lawson is not really doing 
this at all. Self-discipline is necessary to 
his self-fulfillment. He is a casual and 
careless Bohemian who knows how to 
draw and who can in fact draw well enough, 
but who seems to be bored by the necessity 
of having to do it, and who gets it over with 
as soon as. possible in order to give himself 
up completely to the delights of pigment. 
Always he appears to have created his 
pictures with an air of self-indulgence and 
in his best moments with the ecstacy of 
improvisation. Although he works a long 
time over his canvases, he works in the 
spirit of play, and a canvas will go through 
various transformations,*according to his 
changing whims. 

The most novel characteristic of his point 
of view is that he does not realize that it is 
novel. He must of course, be aware of 
the fact that he is so sensitive to visual 
beauty that he seems to keep himself 
spiritually alive through thrills of visual 
memory. However, he would be surprised 
to know how few painters in the world’s 


history have possessed his peculiar power 
of finding sensuous beauty in dreary places. 
‘If he were told that he is not only painting 
pictures, but expressing a very helpful 
philosophy, he would probably be both per- 
plexed and amused. And yet, of course, it 
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s true that the man’s vision has a magic 
ldenied to other men; for who but Lawson 
kan bring beauty out of a region infested 
vith squalid cabins, desolate trees, dump- 
ing grounds, and all the other impossible 
hamiliarities of any suburban wilderness. 
low does he do it? He seizes upon some 
theerful aspect of the otherwise. cheerless 
teene. If there is no redeeming feature, 
ae invents one. This pleasure upon finding 
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or imagining beauty in an ugly place 
Inspires him to outbursts of lyrical painting. 

In one magnificent picture of a suburb 
Lawson ascribed to a cluster of distant hills 
near the Hudson, romantic beauties of form. 
Seen under a gray sky above the gray river 
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as shadowy masses of grayish blue tone, 
these hills make a rich background for a 
low-lying, luminous, middle distance, en- 
livened by little notes of apple-green and 
red-orange. Looking at this far view 
across empty spaces of a rocky and dis- 
ordered foreground we are conscious only 
of a turbulence of earthy colors myster- 
iously blended, like veins of marble, into 
another sumptuous mass of tone. This 
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tone fits into the scheme and completes a 
harmony as vibrant as many of Monti- 
celli’s. And yet, if we were to go to the 
place which inspired this color-music we 
should probably find it a God-forsaken 
purlieu of starving cats, tin cans and 
rubbish. One of the most recent paintings 
inspired by the same region is entitled 
“The Pigeon Coop.” At a glance we 
decide that the background may be beauti- 
ful, but that the foreground is forlorn. 
Some twenty feet immediately below the 
artist’s standpoint two squat one-story 
cabins make a diagonal pattern across the 
center of the canvas. We look down upon 
the roofs where the morning light is danc- 
ing. From a crude chimney, smoke curls 
up into the sunshine. On the farther roof 
is the pigeon coop. The birds are out tak- 
ing the air, soaring and dipping, and flutter- 
ing about, making no doubt, a delightful 
whirr with their wings. Beyond the cabins 
gleams the river and across the river, the 
hills of the opposite shore, a dream of rose 
and gray under the morning’s gold. The 
sun is romancing through the sky, and the 
young earth is in love with it. A lazy 
luxury of spring permeates the senses. 
The foreground is no longer ugly, for we 
seem to have fallen under some: enchant- 
ment. The colors fuse and vibrate to- 
gether until our hearts are warm with 
memories of May. 

The apparent novelty of Lawson’s 
technique is not really a discovery at all, 
but an extremely valuable adaptation, 
to his particular purpose, of several methods 
and qualities which he has admired. 
This adaptation is an admirable _per- 
formance, whether it is an improvisation 
in the spirit of Pissarro, of Twachtman, of 
Monticelli, or of Albert Ryder. Under 
Lawson’s simple exterior and in spite of 
his careless workmanship he is an artist 
of the most subtle sensibility, easily 
influenced by the works of other men. To 
suggest, however, that he is an eclectic would 
be most misleading. No one would ever 
attribute one of his canvases to any other 
painter, nor does the thought of any other 
painter intrude upon one’s enjoyment of 
the distinctive and peculiar charm of his 
own art. He has painted in many different 
manners, but always with the same power- 
ful element—color. He luxuriates in pig- 
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ment, loading it lavishly. If there must 
be economy, he will get along with cheap 
canvas which he can cover up with gorgeous 
richness. When not in a receptive mood, 
his pictures are apt to be just painty. 
There is an almost candied succulence to 
his glazed surfaces, which often occasions 
the remark that his pictures look good to 
eat. Usually, however, this greatly gifted 
artist has a way of handling paint which is 
as delightful as his pictorial vision. 

Briefly stated, his technique consists of 
applying a load of enamel paint to canvas 
and gradually working it with the help of 
glazes into a thick, rich and usually smooth 
impasto, frequently leaving parts of the 
canvas bare or very :thinly covered, while 
on other parts the pigment is modeled into 
low relief. Elaborate and surprisingly del- 
icate designs are patterned with engaging 
confidence out of paint. Employing a 
sticky, resistant medium he makes it flexi- 
ble enough to suggest, with equally con- 
vincing skill, the ponderous bulk of a 
bridge or the glitter of sunlight on bare 
twigs, or the twinkle of April buds against 
the sky. Yet objects are never imitated. 
What Lawson seeks is structural character 
or color-sensation. I have seen a few 
Lawsons in which the linear composition 
and aerial perspective are as distinguished 
as the color. Usually, however, his figures 
are clumsily made and all too frequently 
the drawing is defective. As a realist, 
then, he does not measure up to the stand- 
ard of our most* competent American 
landscapists. However, long after the 
best draftsmen among these more correct 
contemporaries have been forgotten, critics 
of the future will be singing his praise 
because he was a great romantic poet, 
using a language made cunningly out of 
color. 

It is the subjectivity of Lawson’s art 
which lifts it to a higher plane than the 
art of Claude Monet. ft does not matter 
that Lawson takes nature at random, as 
did the great Frenchman. But Monet 
was only an eye, whereas Twachtman, 
Weir, and Lawson are also temperaments. 
Monet cared about the seasons and their 
lights because he was engaged in the 
interesting business of making a practical 
demonstration of the true color of objects 
en plein air, whereas Lawson, profiting by 
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Monet’s experiments, loves the seasons and 
their lights for the sensations and emotions 
which they give. Lawson composes his 
colors as a romantic composer co-ordinates 
the orchestral strings, wood-winds, and 
brasses, upon the varied tones of which he 
builds his symphony. In the little picture 
“Sunset at High Bridge”’ an apricot gleam 
is reflected on the river, mingling with the 
emerald shadows of the shore. Across the 
luminous yellowish-green water of the fore- 
ground a boat is passing. Through the 
silvery violet veil of twilight dimly we see 
the houses of the distant hillside. It is 
lamp-lighting time. The air is still and 
sultry. Sounds and odors have their will 
in such an atmosphere. We dream and 
rest, thrilled yet quieted by all the color. 
It is a mood of subtly blended sensation; 
or if you prefer, it is High Bridge at Harlem, 
any spring evening. That is what Lawson 
himself would explain. 
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A few years ago, whenever I saw on a 
Lawson canvas evidences of the painter’s 
responsiveness to beauties of subject; a 
mellow light over a meandering stream, 
or a tremulous moon-magic on a lonely 
road or river bank, I would wonder why 
the man did not go to Italy, or Spain, or 
to the tropic seas. His answer to my 
question was that once he did go to Mexico 
and was homesick for Harlem. The can- 
vases he brought back from that land of 
dazzling light were dark with his own 
depression. And so I decided that here 
was a man who was wise to stay at home. 
I decided that he would be embarrassed 
by an obvious and far-famed picturesque- 
ness, and that a formal beauty would 
constrain his charming caprice and lead him 
to excess of ornament. When [I heard that 
after all he had gone to Spain I impatiently 
waited to see what would be the reaction 
from this new stimulus. I knew that he 
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EVENING—SEGOVIA 


would bring back from that land of ro- 
mantic glamour something important, even 
if unsuccessful. I have seen the Spanish 
landscapes of Lawson, and I am more than 
ever impressed. He was indeed, em- 
barrassed by the scenery and the historic 
sights, and in their presence his confidence 
left him. Wisely he did not try to see too 
much, but lived in Segovia and let the 
wonder of it soak in. It was only after 
working over his canvases in his New 
York studio, down in MacDougal Alley, 
that the enchantment of his own art began 
to transcend the mere impressiveness of 
the castles in Spain. To overcome the 
obvious story-book picturesqueness of the 
ancient mediaeval town and to give a 
vigorously-phrased American account of 
what he had seen, he loaded the paint as 
never before, building with it his castles 
and walls and monasteries. He made it 
glitter with noon-day brilliance in _ his 
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pictures of the market place and the harvest 
fields, and he toned it down with glazes and 
varnish, into the dark, rich semblance of a 
Moorish croek, delectable to the sight and 
templing to the touch, in those sunset and 
twilight visions wherein he proved that the 
sombre spirit and the tragic significance of 
old Spain had finally left their influence 
and had received from him imaginative 
interpretation. 

In the rare instances when he combines 
good drawing with his distinguished paint- 
ing, Lawson is one of the great land- 
scape painters. No one can deny that he 
will always rank high among those brave 
and buoyant spirits, the Romanticists of 
painting. His genius has come into being 
for the sole purpose of revealing the familiar 
world as a pattern of jewelled colors. He 
is a great romanticist because he is also a 
great impressionist. In the ‘‘Enchant- 
ment of Art” it was my purpose to forge a 
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link between what I regard as the requisite 
impressionism of all good pictures and the 
romanticism which gives to the Impression- 
ist something worth saying—in other words, 
between the artist striving to produce a 
certain unified effect and the artist produc- 
ing that effect, not merely for its own sake 
but for the sake of a perhaps subconscious 
and yet devoutly cherished philosophy of 
life. When an impressionistic style ex- 
presses a romantic spirit it is difficult to 
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distinguish one quality from the other. 
Rembrandt’s magic of arbitrary light and 
shade is exactly what we mean if we speak 
of his impressionism. It is also of course 
exactly what we mean when we speak of 
the romance of his personal vision. In like 
manner Ernest Lawson’s impressionistic 
method of using color is not only his con- 
tribution to the art of painting, but also 
his right to a place among the romantic 
poets. 


ANDREW JACKSON DOWNING 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


BY 


NDREW JACKSON DOWNING is 
commonly called America’s first great 
landscape architect and his career has in it, 
_ for men, whatever their profession, degrees 
| of inspiration rarely attained. In the great 
movement of the middle of the last century 
in America for the appreciation of the 
beauty and charm of landscape and of 
country life Downing was incontestably 
the leader of his day and the controlling 
influence of his genius has been a dominant 
factor up to the present time. If we stop 
to consider that when he met his tragic 
death he had not reached his prime, being 
not thirty-seven years of age and yet was 
then considered not only in this country, 
but abroad, the most accomplished ex- 
ponent of rural art and landscape gardening, 
we can begin to appreciate to a degree how 
remarkable was his genius. 
It was on October 30, 1915, that Downing 
was born at Newburgh, New York, on the 
Hudson. The home in which he grew up 
was a cottage set on high land commanding 
a beautiful view of the broad river below 
and the Fishkill mountains beyond, and 
his playground and workshop was the 
nursery of his father and older brother. 
Later on this whole beautiful and varied 
countryside became his broader playground 
and his field for study. His love for this 

spot never waned and he never left it in 
his travels but to return with a deeper love 
and a more tender appreciation of its 
beauty. 
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The peculiarly sensitive and responsive 
nature of Downing, who as a child and as 
a boy was left much alone to commune 
and to work with nature was indelibly 
stamped by the beauty of his environment 
and moulded to a deep love of the beautiful 
in nature and a delicate, true appreciation 
of her varied moods and fancies. This 
gives the keynote to his attitude toward life 
and his work. In his treatment of plant- 
ing in connection with his designs for places 
he sought out first the natural beauty of the 
spot and then endeavored to enhance it 
by the arrangement and composition of 
his foliage masses. 

The other influences, which we might 
call the social and educational, which con- 
tributed to form his character and point of 
view did not really come into his life until he 
approached manhood. Then, by fortunate 
chance, the Austrian Consul, Baron de 
Liderer, mineralogist, botanist, as well as 
man of attairs, who had a country place 
near Newburgh, took an interest in the 
thoughtful, sensitive, and high-spirited lad 
and made him his companion in his many 
rambles over the countryside and in the 
hills. This influence, coupled with the 
boy’s practical experience in the nursery 
certainly helped greatly to develope in him 
the scientific, thoughtful turn of mind, 
which a few years later gave accuracy and 
worth to his horticultural writings, which 
were eagerly read by the country gentlemen 
of his day. 


About this same time also, Downing 
became the sympathetic companion of a 
young English Jandscape painter, Raphael 
Hoyle, with whom he took many trips into 
the hills or rolling country. Thus he 
learned much of landscape composition, 
and he influenced landscape planting in 
that he taught how to use it for composing 
pictures made of the real landscape itself. 

Along the Hudson when Downing was 
still a lad there were some fine country 
estates, some of which went back to the 
colonial days, and into the society of these 
homes he was received and thus came under 
the influence of the culture of his day. He 
was ever keenly sensitive to the influences 
that surrounded him, and this society in 
which he now moved, this manner of 
country life, held for him the choicest 
enjoyment of social existence, and while 
he was always responsive to its highest 
aims and its finest thoughts, he seems at the 
same time to have been its leader in matters 
of landscape art and horticultural interest. 

The underlying point of view and trend 
of this society was a strong factor in form- 
ing Downing’s professional point of view; 
and next after the influence of local con- 
ditions this society itself seems to be most 
dominated by the contemporaneous English 
thought and life. England, at that time, 
had passed through the Renaissance period 
and the decadent succeeding one when 
formality in garden design had lost its 
charm and vitality. The Dutch topiary 
work had long since been condemned as 
stupid and ugly. Shenstone had accentu- 
ated the idea of sentiment in landscapes; 
Kent,painter and then landscape gardener, 
had turned from the formal garden to the 
informal, doing away with walls and other 
enclosures; Brown succeeded him, carrying 
the idea of naturalism to the extreme and 
wiping out some of England’s finest old 
gardens to give place to naturalistic land- 
scapes; and Repton, with some respect for 
that which is old and mellow, even if formal, 
had swung the pendulum of public thought 
back to a more sane basis and established, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a national style for England, called the 
“landscape style.’’ English gardens be- 
came the fashion, and books were written 
abroad extolling the English taste and 
inviting other nations to copy it. 
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The romantic movement under the lead 
of Sir Walter Scott permeated all the 
thought of the day, in this early part of the 
nineteenth century, and euriched the point 
of view by inciting appreciation of the 
harmony between the old Elizabethan 
garden and the old house it adjoins; and 
the romantic charm of fine terraces, flights 
of steps, balustrades, vases, fountains, and 
other architectural features of both the old 
Italian and the old French gardens. The 
best thought had come to the point where 
it recognized that the flower garden could 
be more than a border of perennials on the 
edge of the shrubbery, in fact, could have 
a unity, design and completeness all its 
own just as the house has its own style and 
is complete within its own limits. 

At this juncture came Andrew Jackson 
Downing, lover of verdant, fruitful nature, 
American distinctly but the friend of 
kindred minds in all nations, worshipper of 
the home fireside with its sacred duties and 
pleasures of unlimited hospitality, devotee 
of unremitting study to attain real culture. 
He was distinctly a product of his time and 
country and was always in sympathy with 
its best thought and effort, constantly 
reaching just a little ahead and so leading 
others, but never getting out of reach. 

Downing, then was a follower of the 
English landscape school; but with these 
restrictions; first, that he believed in suiting 
all to the genius of the spot and to the 
conditions of our American climate and our 
democratic manner of life; and second, that 
he did not condemn the architectural 
or formal in garden design, but considered 
it as having its place in art, though that 
place in his estimation, was not as noble or 
beautiful as was the more informal style. 
To quote his own words, Downing wrote: 
“All travelers agree, that while the English 
people are far from being remarkable for 
their tastes in the arts genegally they are 
unrivalled in their taste for landscape 
gardening. So completely is this true, that 
wherever on the continent one finds a 
garden, conspicuous for the taste of its 
design, one is certain to learn that it is laid 
out in the ‘English style,’ and usually kept 
by an English gardener.”’ 

It was in 1841 that Downing’s ideas upon 
his favorite art were first expressed in print 
in ‘A Treatise on the Theory and Practise 


iof Landscape Gardening, adapted to North 
‘America, with a view to the improvement 
of Country Residences.” Instant popu- 
larity greeted this first effort and a wide 
ale in the United States coupled with most 
favorable criticism in this country and 

ngland encouraged him to publish ‘‘Cot- 
tage Residences” the next year. From this 
time on he was established as the chief 
‘American authority on rural art. He 
‘received memberships in the learned 
\societies abroad and was presented with a 
gift from the Queen of Denmark in appreci- 
vation of his works. 

In 1845 he published ‘“‘The Fruits and 
dFruit Trees of America’? which afterwards 
went to many editions enlarged and revised. 
In August 1846 “The Horticulturist” 
as founded in Albany, of which publica- 
tion Mr. Downing was editor until his 
\death. His writings here which after his 
death were compiled and published under 
ithe title of ‘Rural Essays” are charming 
discourses by a country gentleman and 
«cholar upon the “rural aspects and 
interests of every month in the year.” 
‘hey insinuate instruction, rather than 
directly teach, and in a style mellow, 
cmature, and cheerful, adapted to every age 
pnd every mood. The correspondence 
hich these articles developed between his 
eaders and him became most intimate and 
‘% many cases ripened into friendships 
which gladdened his days more than all 
hhe foreign gifts and honors. 

Meanwhile financial affairs in the nursery 
Decame serious and to save his home, 
‘riends had to come to his rescue. His 
ready hospitality was, perhaps, too lavish 
nod money was continually dropping from 
ais hand in deeds of charity. Unremit- 
ingly, he applied himself to the practise of 
ais profession and gradually ceased to 
caise trees for sale. He had a thousand 
nterests—a State agricultural school, a 
aational agricultural bureau in Washington, 
designing private and public buildings, lay- 
(ng out large estates, pursuing his own 
scientific and literary studies. 

In 1849 he published in collaboration 
with George Wightwick, Architect, “‘ Hints 
-o Young Architects with Additional Notes 
and Hints to Persons about Building in this 
(Country.”’ It was in the autumn of this 
year that Miss Frederika Bremer came 
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from Sweden to study American life and 
customs. Her work upon “The Homes of 
the United States” is largely influenced by 
the first impressions which she had in Mr. 
and Mrs. Downing’s home in Newburgh 
and the constant correspondence with 
them throughout her journey in the United 
States. No one has paid higher tribute to 
him than she in her letter, ‘‘To the Friends 
of A. J. Downing” after his death. 

In the year 1849 Mr. Downing finally 
resolved to devote his entire energies to 
architecture and building and with this in 
view he visited Europe in the summer of 
1850 after publishing “‘The Architecture of 
Country Houses, including Designs for 
Cottages, Farm-houses and Villas.”’ This 
trip was full of rich experience and practical 
value, as he visited the great English 
country-seats, where he was an honored 
guest, saw boundless parks, cultivated 
landscape and spacious villas, and with 
these met the best of English society which 
to him was the ideal of perfect human 
intercourse. 

Withal, however, his affection for 
America never varied, but rather was 
deepened and enriched by his experiences. 

Returning in September he brought with 
him Mr. Calvert Vaux, a young English 
architect who became his business partner 
and in whom he had the greatest confidence 
and respect. It was Mr. Vaux, it will be 
remembered, who in partnership with Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted some nine years 
later planned and laid out Central Park. 
Two years only was he associated with Mr. 
Downing, for at the end of that time came 
the latter’s tragic death. Just how much 
Vaux’s future work was influenced by Mr. 
Downing’s ideas it is hard to say, but it is 
quite certain that Mr. Downing, himself, 
had no part in the formulation of the plans 
for Central Park in as much as the project 
did not take shape until after his death. 
That he was interested in the subject and 
had urged the establishment of such a park 
is, however, shown by an extract from an 
editorial written by him for the Horti- 
culturist in 1851. He refers to a description 
published in the same issue on “The 
People’s Park at Birkenhead near Liver- 
pool” of which he says: “It is one of the 
most interesting places of public enjoy- 
ment in all Europe.” “All the more 
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interesting,” he adds, ‘“‘because it has been 
formed by the people themselves, and not 
made and presented to them by the sov- 
ereign.”’ He continues as follows: “We 
only regret that the people of our large 
cities, generally, cannot see, with their own 
eyes, the beauty and realize the advantages 
of such parks in the midst of towns. New 
York, for instance, now one of the largest 
cities in the world, has no public park 
whatever, no breathing place, no grounds 
for the exercise and refreshment of her jaded 
citizens—for to call the little yards of land, 
covered with turf, and planted with trees, 
in various parts of the town, parks, is as 
much a misnomer as it would be to spread 
one’s handkerchief down on the floor of the 
rotunda of the capitol, and call it a carpet. 

“The fact is, Americans generally, have 
no conception of the value, extent, or 
importance to the people of large cities of 
public parks—and among the good results 
that will grow out of the World’s Fair in 
London, will be that of showing thousands 
of them, Hyde Park, where the Crystal 
Palace stands—a building that covers 
twenty acres, and appears to take up as 
little room there, as if it were in an oak 
opening in Illinois. 

“We are glad to be able to say, en passant, 
that the government at Washington is 
manifesting a lively interest in this subject. 
The large tract of unimproved public 
lands lying south of the City of Washing- 
ton—consisting of between one and two 
hundred acres, has just been taken in hand, 
at the desire of the President, with the view 
of making a National Park—something 
really worthy of the name. If his views 
can be fully carried out, that Park may 
exert an influence on the public taste of the 
whole country, as well as embellish and 
improve, in the highest degree, its seat of 
government.” 

In 1851 came the crowning glory of 
Downing’s business career when he was 
appointed by President Fillmore to design 
and superintend the work of arranging the 
land about the Capitol, White House and 
Smithsonian Institution into public gardens 
and promenades. ‘This labor added to the 
rest took the greater part of his time as he 
visited Washington once a month, but it 
brought him one of the greatest joys of his 
life to so serve the country. 
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His last literary effort was the editing 


_of the American edition of Jane Loudon’s 


“Gardening for Ladies.” 

In the year 1852, honored at home and 
abroad, just past his thirty-sixth birthday, 
he lost his life in an accident to the Hudson 
River steamer “Henry Clay,” which in a 
race with a rival steamer caught fire and 
was burned. He died in an effort to save 
others. Thus, suddenly, ended the career 
which had promised so bright a future. 

From his writings may be derived a 
certain knowledge of his convictions upon 
various points, which are not only interest- 
ing, but go to show in what direction his 
influence must have been exerted. He 
evidently was satisfied with Humboldt’s 
explanation given in his ““Cosmos”’ of the 
cause of the two different styles of garden- 
ing—a fundamental racial difference be- 
tween the people of Northern and Southern 
Europe. So Downing adopted the broad 
minded attitude that since America had 
drawn her people from both sections of that 
continent, both styles of gardening were 
permissible depending upon the funda- 
mental feeling of the owner of the garden. 

Whether Downing, in his practise, ever 
laid out a garden in the architectural style, 
either after the French or after the Italian 
manner is not known, but we do know that 
he never saw the gardens of Italy and spent 
only a very brief time in Paris; whereas his 
visit to England gave him the time and, 
because of the brilliant entreé his writings 
brought him, he had the opportunity to 
become thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of English landscape gardening. He did 
come in close contact, however, with 
cultivated persons who had visited the 
gardens of Italy, and one of these in par- 
ticular, Mr. Henry Winthrop Sargent, 
undoubtedly had a strong influence on 
Downing owing to the proximity of their 
country places and to their friendship and 
similar interests. From Geneva, May 
21, 1848, Winthrop Sargent wrote Downing 
a long letter describing his trips to Lake 
Como and Bellagio, and he writes: “Isola 
Bella is wonderful, but not interesting.” 
Whereas of another he says “Isola Madre, 
which is larger, and distant half a mile, is a 
gem.” “The first is stiff and formal, and 
the second,” Sargent writes, “is laid out in 
the natural English style.” 


In treating of the elements of landscape 

ardening Downing placed as the two 
ireatest, trees and grass. And as a third, 
af it can be obtained, water, which will then 
“make our landscape garden complete.” 
‘A velvety lawn, Downing considered 
ssential to beauty of landscape—not a flat 
lawn, but one rolling and kept very smooth. 
[Downing insisted that fine lawns were 
possible throughout the northern half of 
ur country if deep preparation was given 
nd frequent mowing. ‘‘With such a 
lawn,”’ Downing continues, ‘“‘and large and 
imassive trees, one has indeed the most 
yenduring sources of beauty in a country 
residence.” And of water, he says: ““A 
wriver, or a lake in which the skies and the 
‘tufted trees’ may see themselves reflected, 
fis ever an indispensable feature to a perfect 
jlandscape.”’ 

Downing laid down the principle that 
{to make a country place a success, it was 
essential to make a distinct separation 
between the living or “ornamental portion 
Hof the place,” as he calls it and the service 
yportion. This distinction, he held, should 
ibe made in the plan of the house first and 
then should extend directly to the grounds. 
[The kitchen offices should look onto the 
service side of the house and in this direction 
‘should be located the stable, barns, kitchen 
yearden and other utilitarian parts. Then 
ihe advised separating this service part from 
the ornamental or living part by “belts or 
jplantations of trees and shrubbery.” 
~~ His ideal of country life required that the 
»owner and his guests should have to them- 
yselves the lawn or other living part of the 
“estate undisturbed by the business of the 
“estate or by the inquisitiveness of passers- 
iby; and so he required complete seclusion 
€or all the ornamental part of the estate. 
his was to be obtained by boundary 
plantations. If there were distant views 
‘this planting must be handled so that the 
rviews were framed in, while all else that 
vwould mar the picture was to be excluded. 
‘Tf the view was broad and open, then the 
‘trees were to be planted “in groups and 
wather sparingly, so as to heighten and 
adorn the landscape, not shut out and 
yobstruct the beauty of prospect which 
nature has placed before your eyes.” 
Scattered groups, with continuous reaches 
or vistas between, produced, he thought, 
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the best effects in such situations. In other 
or more remote parts of the place greater 
density of foliage might serve as a contrast, 
and to continue the quotation he writes: 
“In residences where there is little or no 
distant view, the contrary plan must be 
pursued. Intricacy and variety must be 
created by planting. Walks must be led 
in various directions, and concealed from 
each other by thickets, and masses of 
shrubbery and trees, and occasionally rich 
masses of foliage; not forgetting to heighten 
all, however, by an occasional contrast of 
broad, unbroken surface of lawn.” 

In the matter of the arrangement and 
character of the planting Downing recog- 
nized two distinct expressions to be sought, 
either the beautiful or the picturesque. 

The beautiful expression in landscape 
planting to be obtained by choosing trees 
that have a round symmetrical head, 
luxuriant foliage, branches often drooping 
to the ground, smooth round stems; and 
then by placing them so as to allow the free 
development of form. At the water’s 
edge the trees should have flowing outlines 
and flowering shrubs should be used in full 
masses. The lawns should be in flowing 
gradual curves and should be kept like 
velvet. The trees, it may be noted, were 
nearly all to be deciduous. 

If the picturesque expression was de- 
sired the growth should be of a somewhat 
wild and bold character, with outlines irreg- 
ular and broken. ‘“‘The trees should in 
many places be old and irregular, with 
rough stems and bark; and pines, larches 
and other trees of striking, irregular growth, 
must appear in numbers sufficient to give 
character to the woody outlines’—‘‘the 
grouping takes every variety of form; 
almost every object should group with 
another; trees and shrubs are often planted 
closely together and intricacy and variety— 
thickets—glades—and underwvod—as in 
wild nature, are indispensable.” The lawn 
can be rougher and less carefully main- 
tained, and if there is water its shores should 
be bold and rocky, overhung with wildwood 
and thickets. 

Downing advises those who are choosing 
land for country places to secure trees or 
woods already grown to good size, because, 
he writes; “‘the most important feature of 
all country places—trees”’; and, “A country 
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place without trees, is like a caliph without 
a beard; in other words, it is not a country 
place”—And to quote again: “By the’ 
judicious employment of trees in the 
embellishment of a country residence, we 
may effect the greatest alterations and 
improvements within the scope of Land- 
scape Gardening,” and then Downing gives 
page after page of detailed advice, illumined 
by sketches, on the ways of handling the 
planting, as regards its arrangement and 
grouping, its character of foliage and the 
mixtures to be selected, nearly all of which 
is interesting reading and valuable instruc- 
tion to the planter of today. That his 
dissertation ““On Wood and Plantations” 
appeals so strongly to us today is proof 
that Downing’s ideas were founded on true 
principles and there is withal, a practical 
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common sense in what he writes, which 
makes his observations carry weight. 

Native plants or exotics—the same 
question was raised in his time, and we find 
Downing just as keenly interested in each 
new plant brought in from China or India 
as we are today in the new things, and yet 
Downing makes a strong appeal for the use 
of our native trees and shrubs whose beauty 
he keenly appreciates. ‘‘Use the exotics,” 
he writes, “‘but place them near the house 
and garden, usually as single specimens; 
then depend upon the native plants for the 
large and outlying masses.” 

As these theories are to a great extent 
generally accepted today, is it not proof 
that his influence has lived and extended 
and has become in large measure, as it were, 
the tradition of the American people? 


AN EXHIBITION AT OLD CONCORD 


BY E. C. SHERBURNE 


RTISTS and art patrons of Concord, 
Mass., as a result of the social and 
artistic success of three annual exhibitions, 
feel that the time has come to put the art 
interests of the town on a permanent foot- 
ing worthy of the noble literary tradition 
of their community. This coming autumn 
it is planned to incorporate the Concord 
Art Association to take over these exhibi- 
tions. It is also planned to start a fund 
as soon as possible to build an art gallery. 
Already housed in the Public Library is the 
nucleus of a public art collection, including 
a score of important pictures, many good 
copies of classic paintings, and French’s 
marble statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
None of these art works, nor the several 
valuable historical manuscripts now hung 
in dark corners, can be suitably displayed 
in the overcrowded library structure. It 
is not impossible that the large group of 
music lovers in the town may be induced to 
aid in the erection of a small building 
suitable for chamber concerts as well as for 
art exhibitions. 
This year’s exhibition, held in the town 
hall, February 19th to 25th, was easily 
the most distinguished art event in the 


history of Concord. The catalogue con- 
tained 126 numbers, 43 being oil paintings 
and the rest drawings, pastels, etchings, 
and block prints. With Boston only two 
hours away by motor truck, Concord has 
a large number of studios to draw upon. 
Eventually, however, it is hoped to build 
up an exhibition tradition that will only 
partly be dependent. upon Boston sources. 

Although the show of this year came at a 
time when the three great Eastern exhibi- 
tions of the season were on, the committee 
of selection obtained works characteristic 
of each artist’s best. Charles H. Davis 
sent “Afterglow in November,” a canvas 
in a vein unlike the serene mid-afternoon 
landscapes that so largely occupy him. 
This work was filled with the poetry and 
mysticism that may be ittparted only by a 
painter of great technical skill whose 
dominating desire is to evoke a mood 
rather than to exhibit his virtuosity. 
Another feature was Charles Hopkinson’s 
“Portrait of H. H.,” his little daughter, 
a strong and original study out-of-doors 
in winter, which was awarded the Carol 
H. Beck medal in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy two years ago. 


PORTRAIT OF H. H. 


“The Custom House Tower,” by Arthur 
C. Goodwin, a Boston painter who is 
achieving recognition after years of patient 
study of nature and incessant practise of his 
art, was a rare example of emotional treat- 
ment of subject. T. Wharf, Boston, has 
been painted from every angle for half a 
century, yet it is to be doubted if anyone 


CHARLES HOPKINSON 


has brought so much feeling to the handling 
of this theme as Goodwin. Another Boston 
painter whose approach to nature is full of 
serene style is William J. Kaula, in this 
showing represented by “Vermont Land- 
scape,’ a work all pearly greens, blue and 
grays, with vaporous clouds. 


Charles W. Hawthorne “Girl 
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with Pan.” Elizabeth W. Roberts, who 
as secretary, has carried most of the 
responsibility for the three Concord ex- 
hibitions, showed “Annisquam Meeting 
House,” painted near the beach, where 
she has discovered a source of material for 
tonal paintings apparently as exhaustless 
as Monet’s lily pool. 

“Dressing Genevieve,” by Mrs. Marie 
Danforth Page, was a veracious and not 
too realistic study of a tenement mother 
and child. Wilbur Dean Hamilton, best 
known as a portrait painter, exhibited one 
of the tapestry-like landscapes he has been 
doing lately; and Philip Little, always 
original, sent “After the Snow Flurry,” 


a canvas full of action, color and air. Miss 
Nancy M. Ferguson showed “A Gay 
Crowd,” a pungent little illustration. 


“Winter Baby,” by Mrs. Beatrice W. Van 
Ness was an intimate little portrait which 
proved popular. Margaret J. Patterson’s 
“Moonlight, Torcello,” had romantic charm. 

Among the pastels were novel works by 
Francois Verheyden, a Belgian artist now 
residing in Boston. A. Sheldon Pennoyer’s 
“Marshland’”’ was an excellent work in 
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which good craftsmanship was joined to 
acute observation. Frank W. Benson 
showed a group of his marsh and river 
etchings, with their ingenious use of ducks 
in flight as part of the design. Philip Little 
made patent the picturesqueness of old 
Salem wharves in his prints, and Dwight 
C. Sturges proved himself a coming man in 
his comedie humane plates of bookworms, 
money lenders and gossips. Miss Gertrude 
Fiske, who served with Miss Roberts as 
hanging committee for all three shows, 
exhibited the successful results of her 
earnest experiments in etching. Others 
who showed prints were W. H. W. Bicknell, 
Wendell W. Chase, Sears Gallagher, Lester 
G. Hornby, and Frank V. Colson. 

Mrs. Lilian Westcott Hale exhibited 
three of her sensitive and decorative 
drawings and Elizabeth Shippen Green 
Elliott had three of her inimitable illus- 
trations on view. Miss Margaret Patter- 
son, a leader among the wood block printers 
was represented by several of her beauti- 
fully spaced decorative prints. Alexander 
James had to his credit two of his admirable 
red chalk portraits. 


MURAL 
DECORATION BY ARTHUR S. COVEY 


N the opposite page is given a re- 

production of a mural painting by 
Arthur §$. Covey in the Wichita Public 
Library at Wichita, Kan. 

Kansas is Mr. Covey’s native state, and 
as a boy he grew up near the city of Wichita; 
hence when the commission was given, he 
was selected. The selection, however, had 
a reason more worthy than local pride, for 
the artist had for three and a half years 
assisted Frank Brangwyn in his decorative 
work in London, after having spent a year 
in study in Munich and more lately doing 
quite a lot of decorative work at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition under the direc- 
tion of Jules Guerin. 

This series of paintings for the Wichita 
Library comprises three panels, each 7 by 
30 feet in length. The subjects are: “‘The 
Promise,”’ showing pioneers crossing the 
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plains; “‘Fruition,” a section of which is 
reproduced on the opposite page, showing 
a group of people conventionally arranged 
around a globe, near which are seated two 
boys, nude; and “‘The Passing of the In- 
dian,’ which gives in the middle distance a 
suggestion of a sun dance ceremonial. All 
are painted in a somewhat modern style 
with color high in key, but in the position in 
which they are placed they assume a low, 
rich tapestry-like effect. * 

Of even greater interest perhaps than the 
work itself is the fact that it should have 
been done for a small mid-western city 
and the fact that it has met with very 
genuine appreciation. It is interesting also 
to note that the subjects are not hackneyed, 
but find their inspiration in the life which 
the people know, and in the locality in which 
they have been placed. 


SECTION OF A MURAL DECORATION BY ARTHUR S. COVEY 


“FRUITION, 


WICHITA PUBLIC LIBRARY, WICHITA, KANSAS 


LATE SUMMER—MOONRISE 


AWARDED SECOND ALTMAN PRIZE 


‘ 


BEN FOSTER 


SPRING EXHIBITION—NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN | 


HE Spring Academy was distinctly an 

interesting exhibition, conservative and 
yet including many fine works. Encour- 
agement for the future of art in Americ 
was found in the fact that in this exhibi- 
tion were many excellent paintings by 
artists whose names are as yet little known. 
There was on the other hand no dearth of 
paintings by artists of distinction. Kenyon 
Cox showed a portrait of his son Leonard 
Cox, Emil Carlsen was represented by a 
characteristic work entitled ‘‘Sunlighted 
Horizon,” and his son, Dines Carlsen, whose 
admirable still life paintings have hereto- 
fore attracted much favorable attention, 
showed a portrait of his father extremely 
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skillfully rendered. There was a_ char- 
acteristic tonal lansdeape of decorative 
quality by Frederick Ballard Williams; 
a very beautiful November landscape, 
subtle and intimate, by Bruce Crane; and 
an interpretation of sprifig “Buds and 
Blossoms” delightfully decorative and very 
true, by Daniel Garber. Colin C. Cooper 
made a departure in a portrait study of two 
young girls; Robert Spencer showed an 
interesting out-door figure composition, 
“The Auction,” illustrative of life in a 
mill town. 

The place of honor in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery was given to Louis Betts’ portrait 
of a young woman in a rose-colored silk 


gown, “Miss Mary,” a vivacious and 
lovely figure painting rendered with both 
| style and distinction. A large canvas 
| ““The Water Fall’ by Hobart Nicholas 


'was ‘also prominently placed in this same 
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Phillips. The first Altman prize went to 
Charles H. Davis for a landscape entitled 
“The Call of the West Wind”; and the 
second Altman prize to Ben Foster for a 
landscape “Late Summer Moonrise,” both 


HOWARD E. SMITH 


AWARDED FIRST HALLGARTEN PRIZE 


‘gallery and distinctly merited the honor. 

For a portrait of Bela L. Pratt, the sculp- 
‘tor, Howard E. Smith was awarded the 
‘first Hallgarten prize; The Inness gold 
‘medal for the best landscape was awarded 
‘to Ernest Lawson’s painting entitled “ Hills 
at Inwood” reproduced herewith as an 
illustration to an article by Duncan 


of which are reproduced on a following 
page. The first Hallyarten prize, as already 
mentioned, went to Howard E. Smith for 
his portrait of Bela Pratt; the second to 
John Follinsbee for a winter landscape; and 
the third to Sidney Dickinson for a paint- 
ing entitled “Unrest.” Charles H. Chap- 
man received the Saltus Medal for a very 
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THE CANAL IN WINTER AWARDED SECOND HALLGARTEN PRIZE JOHN FOLINSBEE 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS 


DANIEL GARBER 


SPRING EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


unusual painting entitled “In the Deep 
Woods;” and Adolphe Borie was awarded 
the Isaac N. Maynard prize for a rather 
uninteresting portrait of a ‘Girl in Black.” 
An interesting feature of this exhibition 
was a collection of 110 miniatures assembled 


and set forth by the American Society of 
Miniature Painters, in which were included 
works by Laura Coombs: Hills, Margaret 
Foote Hawley, Elsie Dodge Pattee, W. 
Sherman Potts, Alice Beckington, Lydia 
Longacre and others. 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL THE PRESIDIO, 


SAN FRANOISCO 


JAMES EARLE FRASER 


JAMES EARLE FRASER 


BY EFFIE SEACHREST 


ORE than thirty years ago a lad 

was standing in the cabin door of a 
railroad camp looking out upon the bleak 
plains of the Dakotas. As the big red sun 
dropped to the ground and the purple-blue 
shadows spread over the land, he noticed an 
Indian walking down one of the lonely 
trails that checker-boarded these plains. 
All at once the Indian stopped. Across his 
path lay the white bones of a buffalo. 
Then the sun sank out of sight. A shadow 
fell upon the Indian. He stood very still. 
He was thinking, perhaps, of the past—of 
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those good old days before the coming of the 
white man. At that time great herds of 
buffaloes roamed over the weStern plains. 
The Indians were happy then, for they had 
hides for clothing and plenty of dried 
buffalo meats for food. 

The Indian glanced about him. The 
curling smoke from a distant Northern 
Pacific Railroad camp met his gaze. He 
muttered something. Then he turned and 
went toward a high hill. Reaching the 
summit, with outstretched hands, he began 
to pray. Perhaps, in Indian language, he 
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said, “Oh, great and wondrous spirit, take 


| pity on the red man. 
}land and our buffaloes.’’ 


Give us back our 
He must have 


| prayed all night, for in the morning the lad 


i 


| saw him in the same immovable position. 


The boy who stood in the doorway of the 
engineer’s cabin and watched the lonely 


Indian at prayer was James Earle Fraser. 
| His father, Alexander Fraser, was one of the 
‘engineers of the Northern Pacific railroad, 
who had come from the east to drive the 
; stakes and prepare for the laying of the 


tracks that would bring civilization to the 


| Dakotas, the home of the Sioux tribe of 
| Indians. 


James had few playmates, so the Indian 


‘boys and girls became his companions. 
| With them he roamed the hills and the 
woods of the Dakotas, following many a 


stones. 
|| first. 


lonely trail. Often in his wanderings he 
came across the whitening bones of a 
buffalo, and when he listened to the ex- 
clamations of despair from the Indians who 


| accompanied him he was moved to tears. 


Sometimes in his rambles he watched 
Indians purifying themselves before prayer. 
One of them would dig a cave-like hole in 
the ground and in it he would place hot 

Into this hole he crawled, feet 
Then he sealed up the entrance leay- 
ing a place large enough for his head. 
Here he steamed until he was perfectly 
elean. After the bath came the fast. 
Then he was ready to go on the hill-top to 


pray. The sorrows of the lonely people 
who were slowly being driven from their 
home in their search for food were never 


his assistants. 


forgotten by the boy whose childhood days 
were passed on the plains of the Dakotas. 
_ When the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
completed the lad’s father moved back to 
Minneapolis. Here school and play filled 
his life for a time. Then the call of the 
beautiful came, and study in art schools 
became his delight. In Minneapolis and 
at the Chicago Art Institute he studied and 
while in the latter school his talent, which 
lay especially in the field of sculpture, early 
developed. Then came Europe and honor, 
for Augustus Saint-Gaudens who was work- 
ing on his Sherman statue in Paris, asked 
the talented lad to enter his studio as one of 
For five years he studied 


_and worked with the great master, working 
intermittingly on the Sherman statue, the 


Stevenson memorial, and other things. 
Then Fraser came ba? ‘to America, the 
land of his birth and# ze source of his in- 
spiration, and settled ¥y New York. 

His studio in McDéugal Alley is full of 
interesting reminders _f this artist’s busy 
life. Busts, reliefs, ngedals, and models 
standing on pedestals, résting on tables, or 
hanging on the wall, fill one with admiration 
for the clever portrayal of character, and 
the keen insight into life, displayed by the 
artist. Some of these statues have been 
cast in bronze and some are still in clay. 
The clay figures, shrouded in wet cloths 
give an atmosphere of mystery to the room 
and awaken the imagination. One of the 
most interesting objects is a copy of the 
Saint-Gaudens’ medal which Fraser made 
for the Pan American Exposition. In 
speaking of it Saint-Gaudens said that he 
considered it one of the finest ideas and 
arrangements of a medal he had seen. In 
one corner of the room the lovely bust of one 
of Mrs. Whitney’s children calls forth 
exclamations of delight at the delicate 
intellectual beauty of the boy’s face, almost 
classic in outline. Then one is interested in 
the relief of Henrietta and Jack Deming, 
the lovely brown-eyed children of Edwin 
Deming, the artist. Their bright faces 
and charming manners delight many a 
stranger, for he is often directed to his 
destination by these two children who live 
at the entrance, and who know all the 
artists living in McDougal Alley. 

A few years ago the United States govern- 
ment wanted a design for the new five cent 
piece. The lad that roamed as a child over 
the trails of the Dakotas received the com- 
mission. James Earle Fraser remembered 
the whitening bones that lay in his pathway 
along the trails he had wandered thirty 
years ago. He thought of the changes that 
had come to the red man after the coming 
of the white man. The red man’s story 
touched him, and he said to himself, 
“They shall not be forgotten.” So he 
modeled in clay the figure of a buffalo, then 
he made the proud head of an Indian chief 
and these two figures, the buffalo and the 
Indian warrior’s head adorn and make 
attractive our bright five-cent piece. 

The story of the vanquished people sank 
deeper and deeper int» Fraser’s heart. One 
day two great statues were bern in his mind. 
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They tell, in unmistakable language, the 
sad story of an almost forgotten race. One 
represents an Indian pony and its rider, 
both showing exhaustion almost unto death; 
the other is the figure of an Indian at 
prayer. The figures of the exhausted pony 
and its rider, full of despair, express the 
suffering, the heartaches, and the hope- 
lessness of that proud race who were the 
original owners of this beautiful land of 
ours. Most appropriately has Fraser named 
this statue, “The End of the Trail.” And 
most fitting is its home—the high embank- 
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ment of the Presidio at San Francisco, 
‘overlooking the Pacific which leads into 
the great unknown. The other statue 
represents a mighty Indian warrior in the 
attitudé of prayer. With great dignity 
and reverence he stands in the presence 
of his God. At his feet lie the bones of 
the buffalo. His hands, with fingers pressed 
close together, are outstretched in suppli- 
cation to the Great Spirit. He seems to be 
saying, “O, great and wondrous Spirit 
take pity on the red man. Give back to us 
our land and our buffaloes.” 


JAMES EARLE FRASER 


THE RIVER IN SPRING 


EMILY GROOM 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


NORTHWESTERN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 


! WO years ago the St. Paul Institute 

i established a comprehensive Annual 
Exhibition of work of the artists of seven 
‘Northwestern states. Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin. The experiment 
proved a success and from March 3d to 
14th of the present year the Third Annual 
Exhibition of the Works of Northwestern 
Artists was held in the Auditorium of the 
St. Paul Institute. The pictures came up 
ta a higher standard than ever before, show- 
ing that the opportunity to measure their 
work with that of other artists, and before 
2 large public, had operated as a fine 
stimulus to the artistic impulse. 


The jury of selection this year was com- 
posed of Edmund H. Wuerpel and Oscar 
E. Berninghaus, both of St. Louis. There 
was no tempering of the criterion for local 
sensitiveness. The pictures were hung in a 
single line and admirably arranged. Of 
the 132 shown the majority were by artists 
of Minnesota; Wisconsin painters con- 
tributed twenty-three of the number, 
fourteen were by artists of Nebraska; Iowa 
artists contributed seven. The best work 
seemed to have been along the line of land- 
scapes and it was interesting to observe 
that the artists of the northwest had found 
so much beauty in the winter scenes of their 
own region as well as in its colorful autum- 
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THE CITY ON THE HILL 


MAGNUS NORSTAD 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL AND PURCHASED BY POPULAR VOTE 


nal aspects. It is said that the flash of 
sunlight, caught in autumnal woods and 
reflected from the snowy spaces, made the 
gallery brilliant and gay with a gayety 
that is distinctively representative of the 
northwest. 

Of the eight awards the two highest, a 
gold medal for oils and a silver medal for 
water color or pastel went to Milwaukee 
artists; a St. Paul painter carried off the 
next highest, a silver medal for oils. Two 
bronze medals and honorable mention 
went to artists of Minneapolis, while the 
two remaining honorable mentions went to 
artists of Lincoln, Nebraska, and Howard 
Lake, Minnesota. It is especially interest- 
ing to note that the two highest awards 
conferred by the jury went to the two artists 
whose pictures were purchased by popular 
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vote for the Institute Art Gallery from the 
Second Annual Exhibition. 

The awards were as follows: gold medal 
for painting, Emily Groom, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for “The River in Spring’’; 
silver medal for painting to Magnus 
Norstad of St. Paul for ““The City on the 
Hill’; bronze medal for painting to Adrian 
Brewer of Minneapolis for ‘Mississippi 
River in Winter’; honorable mention for 
painting to Gustav F. Goetsch of Min- 
neapolis for “Still Life’? and to Edwin M. 
Dawes of Minneapolis for “Hills and 
River’’; silver medal for water color and 
pastel to Francesco J. Spicuzza of Mil- 
waukee for “‘Midsummer Pastime’’; bronze 
medal for water color and pastel to C. H. 
Lawford of Minneapolis for “‘The Winding 
River”; honorable mention for water color 
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‘different colored screen or “‘filter,”’ 
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and pastel to Blanche C. Grant of Lincoln, 
Neb., for “Copper for Sale in Rome”’ and 
honorable mention for etching to Davis 
Tice Workman of Howard Lake, Minn. 
for “Old Durham, England.” These 
medals, cast in gold, silver, or bronze are 
from the same die, the design for which was 
made for the Institute by Paul Manship. 

Two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
nine popular votes were cast by visitors 
during the exhibition. The majority of 
these were for ““The City on the Hill,” by 
Magnus Norstad to which had already been 
awarded the silver medal for painting by 
the artist jury. The plan of this popular 
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voting contest was somewhat modified 
this year. The Jury of Selection in ad- 
dition to making the awards made out a 
preferred list of ten or fifteen pictures any 
one of which in the jury’s professional 
opinion was worthy, from the artistic 
standpoint, a place in the Art Gallery, for 
while all the pictures possessed merit «o 
were more desirable as permaner 
sessions than others. The Trus' 
Committee further narrowed this : 
selecting five from the jury’s list a 
and from these the visitors to t’ ery 
made their selection. This is a wise way 
of safe-guarding such a contest. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY DR. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, A.B., M.A., M.D. (SOHNS HOPKINS) 


HERE are several methods of produc- 

ing photographs in natural colors 
direct from nature, all of which are con- 
siderably more intricate than ordinary 
photography. The most successful of 
these, so far as color correctness is con- 
cerned is the so-called “‘autochrome’’ or 
starch grain process, in which the colors are 
actually embodied in the coating of the 
negative before exposure, each of the 
minute transparent dyed components serv- 
ing as a color filter. The oldest of the 
separate 
negatives should be taken, each through a 
three 
transparencies being subsequently made by 
contact on films, each of which was dyed a 
different color. The three when superposed 
in exact register gave an approximately 
correct rendering of the natural of the object 
photographed. If the dye in one film were 
stronger than the dye in another the 
balance of color would be disturbed and 
where red and green in combination should 
produce yellow the result would be a dull 
orange. The first prints from a set of 
negatives made by this three-exposure 
process would probably be lamentable 
failures. By careful manipulation of the 
dyes, however, it is possible for an expert to 
obtain fairly correct results just as in the 
three-color or trichromatic process of letter- 
press printing it is possible for an artistic 


engraver to modify the more or less crude 
color impression obtained from the first 
plates in reproducing a colored picture by 
photography. The one advantage of this 
earlier process, however, is the possibility 
of multiplying pictures from the same set of 
negatives. This desirable result has not 
yet been obtained by the single-negative 
starch-grain method, only one_ picture 
being secured from each negative exposed; 
in fact, the negative becomes the positive, 
and it is seldom that two similar color 
photographs are obtainable from the same 
subject under similar conditions. In yet 
another process a negative is first made, 
and multiplied color prints are produced 
from this by using a special ruled color 
screen for each print, which has to be 
accurately registered to get a satisfactory 
result; otherwise the production is fit only 
for the rubbish heap. The effects obtained, 
however, are not so satisfactory, as with 
the starch grain, the grain of the ruled 
screen being somewhat obtrusive, more 
especially if the register is not exact. The 
starch grains, however, register themselves 
automatically and the possibility of error 
arising from the human element is elimi- 
nated with much advantage. 

In all these processes the finished pictures 
are in the form of transparencies on glass, 
attempts to print them on paper having 
hitherto proved ineffective, but it is not 
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likely that this problem will long resist the 
persistent attempts being made by scientific 
workers to solve it. As the autochrome 
method has so far given the most artistic 
results, that process is taken as the basis 
on which to find an explanation of the 
theory of colored photography. 

In the first place it is necessary to under- 
stand something of the spectrum. White 
light consists of a combination of colored 
lights. This may be simply proved by 
allowing a ray of sunlight to pass through a 
piece of prismatic glass when it is seen that 
instead of being white the transmitted light 
contains “all the colors of the rainbow ’’— 
to quote a common saying. These colors 
of the rainbow have come to be regarded as 
the “primary” colors—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet. Recent scientific 
research, however, has led to the accep- 
tance of the theory that there are really 
only three fundamental colors—red, green 
and violet—and on that foundation is based 
the whole theory of colored photography. 
If red, green and violet glasses are placed 
together and light passed through the com- 
bination, the resulting light is white. This 
seems paradoxical, but it is easily proved by 
a simple experiment with an optical lantern. 

Procure three discs of glass—one red, one 
green and one violet. Fix these together, 
overlapping, so that the edge of green 
reaches the center of the red and the edge 
of the violet touches the same _ point. 
Place them in a lantern, and project the 
light on a screen. It will be seen that the 
image is white at the center where the 
three dises overlap, yellow, where the green 
overlaps the red, blue, where the violet 
overlaps the green, and crimson where the 
violet overlaps the red. Yellow (the com- 
bination of red and green), and blue (the 
combination of violet and green), combined 
in proper proportions also produce white 
light. These are, therefore, called comple- 
mentary. Complementary colors are any 
two colors which, when combined, produce 
white light. Such colors are orange and 
blue, purple and green, red and bluish 
green. Those who are familiar with the 
effects secured by mixing, what artists call 
the primary colors, red, blue and yellow— 
will be inclined to cavil at this explanation, 
but artists’ colors are pigments and reflect 
colors, do not transmit them. 
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Accepting the fact that the three primary 
color or fundamental colors are red, green 
and violet, you have to find a means of 
recording those colors and their combi- 
nations on the sensitive plate. Experi- 
ments ‘were made with three separate 
negatives—one exposed behind a red trans- 
parent screen or light filter, one behind a 
green screen and one behind a violet screen. 
But this method is subject to so many 
errors on the part of the operator that if 
six persons photographed the same subject 
six widely different results would be ob- 
tained. The exposure of the various nega- 
tives must be balanced exactly or the colors 
would be out of balance, being secured, the 
resulting pictures would frequently be the 
grossest libels on nature. This method was 
soon discarded in favor of others which in 
one example involved the use of a screen 
with the three primary colors on it, with 
the positive transparency from an original 
negative made with a single exposure, and 
in another the colors were embodied in the 
sensitised p!ate which formed the negative 
aid, subsequently the positive. It is this 
last process which is known as the starch 
grain process. 

The principles underlying the make-up of 
the autochrome or starch grain plate are 
the same as those upon which all other 
screen plates are made, whether depending 
on stained quins, ruled screens, or color 
patches produced by printing. Potato 
starch granules so small as to be only just 
discernible as separate particles by the 
unaided eye, ‘are:dyed the three primary 
colors—red, ‘green, and violet—and then 
thoroughly mixed. An ordinary glass plate 
is covered with a layer of the dyed starch 
which is rolled into contact and then coated 
with a clear waterproof varnish, so that in 
subsequent operations the dye shall not be 
removed. The varnish side of the plate is 
now coated with a panchromatic emulsion— 
that is, an emulsion that is sensitive to all 
the colors—and is then, when dry, ready for 
use. It is placed in the dark slide, glass side 
towards the lens—not, as in ordinary 
photography with the sensitise side to the 
lens—so that the light coming from the lens 
will be filtered through the starch grain 
screen before reaching the emulsion. Each 
grain of starch acts as a color screen or filter 
for its own color. Suppose the subject 


photographed to be a scarlet geranium, 
the light reflected from it will be practically 
_a pure red. This red light falls equally 
upon the red, green and violet particles in 
_the starch grain screen, but only the grains 
of its own color will allow the red light to 
pass and produce chemical action in the 
film on the other side of the screen. Being 
{ ‘ complementary i in color to the red, the green 
, and blue starch grains will stop the red light, 
,and no chemical action is set up behind 
| these particular particles. 
The plate is now developed and the point 
( of the sensitive film behind each red starch 
| granule through which the light had access 
' to the film becomes darkened by the action 
(of the developer on the silver sensitiser, 
|leaving the points behind the green and 
violet granules, which stopped the red light 
irays, unaltered. This operation gives the 
j negative, which shows, instead of a red 
j image, one with no red at all, but only blue 
iand green. Next the plate is reversed— 
i ithat is, the black deposit of silver behind 
{the red granules is dissolved away and the 
uncolored silver behind the green and violet 
{granules is blackened. Holding the plate 
up to the light, it is now seen that the film 
1 is clear behind the red granules, and opaque 
| behind the green and violet granules, so 
{that the latter are not visible. Thus the 
] picture has become positive, and the geran- 
i tum is visible in all its glory of scarlet. To 
ssimplify this explanation only one color, 
ired in the flower registers on the negative 
} plate. Actually a similar process has been 
{going on with any other colors in the 
(original, such as the green of the sepals or 
{the foliage surrounding the flower, which 
| have affected the silver deposit behind the 
green starch granules just as the red has 
affected that behind the red granules. And 
¢so with any shades of blue or brown or 
1 yellow in the original. 
Each starch granule takes care of its own 
color and not only are the pure colors of full 
‘strength recorded, but the various shades 
and combinations also. For instance, if 
i there is any yellow in the flower the silver 
| behind the red and green granules is affected 
,and in the finished picture the red and green 
granules representing that portion of the 
picture which is yellow will be left clear, 
and the eye, seeing red and green dots side 
by side, records them as yellow. Similarly, 
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if the color in the original is orange, the 
green granules will have a slightly heavier 
deposit of darkened silver behind them, 
subduing them, so that when seen in combi- 
nation with the clearer red dots the latter 
will preponderate in their influence on the 
eye, causing the latter to register a sensa- 
tion of orange. 

The manipulation of color photography, 
simple as it appears in theory, is more com- 
plicated in practice than ordinary photog- 
raphy. As already explained, color photo- 
graphs—those of the best kind at least— 
are unique, the one negative has become the 
one positive and to multiply the picture 
means going through the whole round again 
—exposure, development, redevelopment, 
and all. And in many instances it is 
impossible to obtain the same view again. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Twenty portraits and eight landscapes 
by Orlando Rouland, of New York, are 
being shown in the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington during the month of April. 
Among the former are included portraits 
of James Lane Allen, Irving Bacheller, 
Hamlin Garland, William Dean Howells, 
John Burroughs, John Muir, Richard 
Mansfield, William Winter, J. J. Shannon 
and Ernest Peixotto. 


Included in the National Association of 
Portrait Painters circuit exhibition this 
year, which concluded its travels in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art at Washington in 
March, were a particularly interesting and 
unusual outdoor portrait of a gentleman 
in sporting garb by Brenetta Herrman 
Crawford; Thomas Eakins’ self portrait; 
Adolphe Borie’s portrait of Paul Cret; 
Cecilia Beaux’s charming head of a little 
French peasant girl, ““Lammerche’’; Robert 
Vonnoh’s portrait of Daniel Chester French; 
and Irving R. Wiles’ self-portrait; as well 
as an excellent portrait by William Cotton 
of George Barr McCutcheon, a portrait of 
Mrs. Cushing by the late Howard Gardiner 
Cushing, and other interesting works. 


The New Hope Group of Painters and 
Chester Beach, the sculptor, have recently 
been exhibiting in the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. 
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THE WAR AND ART 


In time of war art is one of the heaviest 
sufferers. During the past two and a half 
years little art has been produced in 
Europe and what is more, very much that 
was of incalculable value has been ruth- 
lessly destroyed—cathedrals and _ other 
architectural monuments which can never 
be restored—a hopeless desolation. And 
this is not all. At least seventy-five per 
cent of the young artists of France, to 
name only one country, have been killed. 
What this loss means will never be known. 

Yet there are those who believe that 
from the ashes of the past will rise a new 
art, purer, higher purposed, more sincere 
than that we have known in our own 
generation, which will compensate—and 
let us hope it may be so. Such belief is 
not unreasonable for it is only when we 
come very close to the great realities, the 
great fundamental things of life that we 
realize how immensely valuable art is. 

When so much is at stake and innumer- 
able lives are being lost it may seem idle 
to even talk of art, but in such stern times 
as these we must not forget that art is a 
factor in civilization—that very civilization 
for which this great war is being waged— 
and that right living and higher ideals will 
go far toward preventing a repetition of 
this fearful world tragedy. 

It is well to note furthermore that in 
this time when the souls of nations are 
being tried as perhaps never before in the 
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fires of conflict and adversity, the one that 
has perhaps proved herself most brave is 
France, which for many years has been 
acknowledged most artistic. Thus is dis- 
proved the old contention that art weakens 
and in its glory is but a token of degeneracy. 

Our own great concern at the present 
moment as we ourselves enter the war, is 
that as a nation we shall conduct ourselves 
with honor and valor. But after all it 
must be remembered that this great war 
is only an incident—a nightmare—that 
the future holds yet greater problems. 
When peace comes the battle of civilization 
will only be partly won—we shall still be 
threatened by the danger of materialism, 
the danger of industrialism, the danger. of 
caring more for ourselves than for our 
neighbors, the danger of disintegration 
through an indifferent absorption of im- 
migration. Art is one of the weapons with 
which these enemies can be fought and it 
will prove effective in proportion to the 
extent and manner of its use. 

The man or woman who loves art in its 
various manifestations—painting, sculp- 
ture, music, poetry, drama, architecture, 
landscape—is not likely to be given over 
to merely materialistic aims; an industrial- 
ism that recognizes the value of art will 
not fall victim to the inhumanity of the 
machine; a people who possess reverence 
for the great works of art will have regard 
for the things of the spirit and will not be 
self seeking; and finally if we share not only 
material benefits but ideals with the 
immigrant who .comes to these shores 
seeking opportunity and home he will soon 
be brought into close relationship and 
genuinely and permanently Americanized. 

But we cannot share ideals with we do 
not possess, we cannot employ a weapon 
we have never tried. Here then is a new 
field for preparedness that the mission of 
art may be fulfilled. Weenust not forget 
that if, as a nation we are to bear on the 
torch of art we must be worthy, we must be 
an art loving people; and while we are 
striving in this direction we may know that 
it is not alone for the sake of art that we 
make the effort, but that as a nation we 
may be freer, and braver, and stronger in 
character and that we may realize in the 
fullest, truest sense “‘life more abundant.” 
Herein lies both opportunity and reward. 


NOTES 
THE SPIRIT OF ART IN CHICAGO 


While a general interest in 
the fine arts in Chicago and 
its outlying region is fos- 
Hed by the multitude of activities at the 
Art Tnstitute, the significant phenomena 
bf today is the support being given to the 
arts of city making and to rural beautifica- 
tion. The masses of people continue to 
trowd the classes of the docents, to fill 
jecture halls, attend musicals and pageants 
and study in the art schools. During the 
exhibition by the Artists of Chicago and 
vicinity, in February, over 74,500 persons 
yisited the museum, and March with its 
bight special exhibitions of paintings by the 
jate Howard T. Cushing, Hayley Lever, 
iXrnest Lawson, Charles Rosen, Bertha 
fenzler Peyton, Randall Davey and 
harles P. Gruppe, the sculpture of A. 
Phimister Proctor, and the Whistler Etch- 
ings and Lithographs collected by the late 
ryan Lathrop, show a record nearly as 
jarge. The women’s clubs and parties of 
chool children viewing current exhibitions 
egularly during the season, as well as the 
easual groups of busy people who spend 
their noon hours and Saturday afternoons 
und Sundays in the galleries, indicate that 
he popular interest not only in the achieve- 
ents of the past, but in progress in the 
‘uture is sincere. 


THE 
PRESENT 


Yet some impulse in edu- 


PLANNING cation in the middle west 
FOR THE is leading us to be Futur- 
FUTURE 


ists in the highest sense. 
Ve are thinking of times to come in the 
Myron Hunt supplement to the City Plan, 
he Forest Preserve, the saving of pictur- 
esque country by the Friends of Our Native 
andscape and the Conservation Council, 
mud the many Garden Clubs and Village 
Societies which are studying landscape 
gardening and planting flowers and shrubs 
re artistic effects. 

City planning with regard to aesthetic 
bffects on city dwellers has enlisted that 
rnterest which is realizing unexpected 
results. On one hand the Municipal Art 
League has won in its fight against the bill 
yyoards and those without the consent of 
the majority of property owners and others 
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on the boulevards are being torn down. 
It is warring on the smoke nuisance and 
lending its constructive aid in moral support 
and money to saving the Dunes of Indiana 
as a State or National Park, and to the 
Forest Preserve that large landscape art 
plan which secures the woodland, water 
courses and original prairie yet untenanted, 
as haunts of nature for the people of the 
city. This Forest Preserve may be de- 
scribed as a chain of natural parks on the 
Skokie Creek, the Desplaines River, Salt 
Creek and the Calumet Rivers, enclosing 
the city in a horse-shoe resting on the lake 
shore, its rim being ten miles and over from 
the heart of the metropolis which one might 
suggest in lighter vein as either the City 
Hall or the Art Institute. It is interesting 
to know that since Cook County and 
Chicago have accomplished this civic 
feature to a great extent this year, after 
many years of planning for it, the ad- 
jacent counties in Illinois, Du Page County 
and Lake County are securing legislation 
by which they can save from destruction 
the picturesque features in their regions. 

And in the same spirit of the art of land- 
scape appreciation, the association of both 
men and women, the “Friends of Our 
Native Landscape” has a statewide mem- 
bership which is guarding a white pine 
forest, a section of bluffs on the Mis- 
sissippi River, Starved Rock, and 
various points of local value noted for 
beauty. The spring pilgrimages to the 
wild crab-apple bloom, and the autumn 
camp fires when the groves are gorgeous in 
tinted foliage and a propaganda to rever- 
ence wild flowers and trees are educational 
efforts which are showing results. 


._ The Myron Hunt addition 
A PEOPLES to the City Plan presented 
PLAYGROUND by Charles Wacker con- 

templates the making of islands in Lake 

Michigan three-quarters of a mile from 

shore extending from Division street on the 

north to Twenty-second street on the 
south, a distance of about five miles with an 
area of 5,000 acres. Lagoons between the 
islands will be harbors for ships. A section 
will accommodate the city’s lake traffic and 
the rest of the area will be pleasure grounds 
with bathing beaches accessible by small 
craft from the shore. Just north of the 
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Art Institute on the island will be a vast 
Auditorium seating 20,000 people for Civic 
Music events, and celebrations. A break- 
water constructed many years offers a 
backbone for the new park which will be 
made of earth dug from the proposed sub- 
way. The most vivid imagination cannot 
picture the artistic adornment to the city 
this lake scheme will be linked at the 
north, south and west to the noble wood- 
land and winding rivers of the Forest 
Preserve. Within the city itself, the Out- 
door Art League school-children gardens, 
the City Gardens Association, the Munici- 
pal Art League Tree Planting Committee 
are cultivating public taste. 


Through the seventy men 
and women’s clubs sending 
delegates to the Municipal 
Art League the entire city is kept informed 
of the greater movements and speakers are 
sent from the League and Public School 
Art Society to keep remote wards informed. 
The latter while hanging pictures in the 
schools is encouraging the girls’ schools for 
industrial arts by contributing model 
exhibits of the finest handicrafts in em- 
broideries, weavings from the best schools 
of Italy, Germany, Russia and Scandi- 
navia. The classes in applied design 
benefit, and the reproductions carried out 
by girls are unusual. The Chicago Public 
Schools made a worthy applied arts exhibit 
from the design to the finished article at 
the Art Institute. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ART 


The Civic Music <Associ- 
ation and the Drama 
League are cooperating in 
art festivals at the Field Houses in the 
Parks and in the Social Settlements. In 
a number of cases the school halls and field 
houses have mural paintings which they 
have installed themselves. Thus the Mo- 
zart School ordered a series from the life of 
Mozart, the Lake View High School has 
its series on the evolution of the graphic arts 
from advanced students at the Art Insti- 
tute. At a week’s festival at Eckhart 
Park, the Municipal Art League and the 
Commission for the Encouragement of 
Local Art hung the halls with paintings, 
the Civic Music Association choruses and 
orchestras gave the concerts, there were 


MUSIC AND 
DRAMA 
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popular talks on art, and the local drama 
league gave the pageant. 


Reviewing the winter’s dis- 
plays other than _ the 
national and foreign exhibitions at the Art 
Institute, the American artist in painting 
or in sculpture never had a greater oppor- 
tunity. An unusual element is the ten- 
dency to glorify the commonplace, and the 
curiosity of the public towards it and their 
genuine interest in the results. A Miss 
Flora B. McCaig painted some fifty pastels 
of the Dunes region of Indiana, and good 
pictures they are in color and composition 
as well as agreeable in subject of that 
remarkable country. Earl H. Reed’s later 
Dunes Etchings have had enthusiastic 
attention all winter. Every dealer has a 
group of Chicago painters who have used 
either the city or the adjacent country for 
material and strange to say the visitors at 
the recent Art Institute exhibition com- 
mented on sparkling paintings as from 
France, when the catalogue proved they 
were painted on Chicago beaches and the 
broken colonnade did not belong to Greece 
but to Grand Park near the Art Institute. 
None of this is important except in its 
bearings on the future of American art. 
While not immortal achievement, the taste 
for pictures, and the desire for artistic 
expression are becoming actual in the daily 
work in the midwest. 


Lena M. McCautey. 


NATIVE ART 


Dr. James Parton Haney, 
Director of Art in the 
High Schools of New York, 
in his Annual Report recently published, 
requests the Board of Education of that 
city to establish a Committee on Art to 
further the development of industrial art 
training along a variety of lines. In 
advocating this the director says: ‘‘The 
industrial growth of the country clearly 
points to the increasing importance of the 
role played by art in industry. As com- 
pared with foreign countries we are behind 
in the conservation of our aesthetic re- 
sources. In a city of the vast interests 
which New York represents, special at- 
tention should be given to this important 
subject. This can best be effected in the 
Board of Education by a special committee 
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which shall seek to foster the arts, fine and 
applied, by the direction and guidance of 
all agencies making for their development.” 

The report tells, furthermore, with the 
aid of many illustrations, what the art 
department has done along the lines of 
specialized teaching for pupils of varied 
talents. The development of special 
courses in interior decoration, commercial 
design, art history, and technical drawing, 
are explained at length and a summary is 
given of the work of the School Art League 
| which, last year, reached over 40,000 
| teachers and children in its lectures and 
| museum visits. To bring art in close touch 
| with the trades, the director also arranged 
last year to have more than 1,000 firms 
visited by teachers especially assigned to 
| make an Industrial Art Survey. The 
| results of this Survey served to bring art 
| manufacturers and the schools into closer 
| touch and to inform the art teachers of the 
_ conditions for which their students must 
be prepared. 


The Needle and Bobbin 
Club has been holding an 
exhibition of Valenciennes 
eeuP lace at the Arden Studios 
of New York. This is the first exhibition 
held under the auspices of the Club, or- 
ganized in February, 1916. 

Under the auspices of this Club two 
| lectures have been given in New York dur- 
ing the past year, one on “Coptic Tapestry, 
_#Hmbroidery and Thread-Work,” by Dr. 
R. Meyer-Riefstahl; the other on “The 
Moro Lace-Makers,” by the Right Rever- 
| end Charles H. Brent, Protestant Episcopal 
- Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 

~ The Club issues a Bulletin semi-annually, 

the first number bearing the date of Decem- 

ber 1916. Included in this issue is a 
bibliography of lace publications originally 
compiled by Miss Gertrude Whiting. 
| President of the Club, and enlarged by the 
: addition of all books in the city libraries 
, of New York bearing on the subject. 

Through the interest of Miss Anna B. 
{ Shaw the nucleus of a club library has been 
{ formed. When enough books have been 
acquired they will be lent to members for 
‘study purposes. Miss Shaw has also lent 
:a number of lace models to be copied and 
‘sold by the Club. It is planned to publish 


| 
| THE NEEDLE 
AND BOBBIN 


——————eeE 
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with each number of the Bulletin a cloth- 
backed pricking or working pattern for 
lace or embroidery. 

The Bulletin notes that for $900 a year 
an instructor could be secured to teach 
unoccupied little ones in New York city 
homes and hospitals to make lace; chil- 
dren who are eager for something to do, 
but are at present obliged through physical 
inability to spend most of their days in 
idleness. The Bulletin refers to this as 
“an open door of opportunity.” 


The collection of paintings 
by the New Hope Group of 
HOPE GROUP Painters has been making 
a circuit of the American Art Museums this 
season. The collection comprises approxi- 
mately fifty works by R. Sloan Bredin, 
Morgan Colt, Daniel Garber, W. L. La- 
throp, Charles Rosen and Robert Spencer, 
all painted in the vicinity of New Hope. 
Mr. Lathrop was the first of the artists to 
take up a residence in New Hope going 
there some years ago and making the 
miller’s house his home. The others fol- 
lowed and now there is in this interesting 
and picturesque section of Eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania quite an artists’ colony. The old 
mill serves as a general meeting place. Mr. 
Rosen’s house is a little way up the glen; 
Mr. Colt has one of the houses on the mill 
property, the others all live near by. Amid 
these ideal surroundings in friendly inti- 
macy these painters live and work. The 
exhibition sent out by them this season 
illustrates the individuality of each painter’s 
viewpoint, as well as the wealth of pictur- 
esque material the neighborhood offers. 


THE NEW 


Among the most notable 
paintings set forth by The 
Ten American Painters this season in their 
Twentieth Annual Exhibition shown from 
March 6th to 24th in the Montross Gallery, 
New York, were a painting by Frank W. 
Benson of a flight of wild ducks; a portrait 
by Joseph De Camp of George Chadwick; 
a portrait of Robert Reid by himself; 
landscapes by Willard I. Metcalf and J. 
Alden Weir; and a charming characteristic 
figure painting by T. W. Dewing. Of 
special interest too were certain drawings 
contributed by these artists, a silver point 
of a young girl, “Rosalind,” by Willard L. 


THE TEN 
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Metcalf; three silver point drawings by 
Joseph De Camp; several drawings in 
black-and-white by Edmund C. Tarbell; 
pastels by J. Alden Weir and T. W. Dewing; 
and a group, egrets, pelicans, ducks and 
geese, by Frank W. Benson. It has been 
objected that The Ten are not progressive, 
that they are painting today as they painted 
a decade ago, but it should be remembered 
that change does not always signify prog- 
ress, and one may rejoice that there are 
still some painters like these who, with 
matured skill, still hold to the high ideals 
of their youthful days. 


Through the courtesy of 
His Majesty, The King of 
Spain, and under the aus- 
pices of the Hispanic Society of America a 
collection of tapestries and carpets from the 
Royal Manufactory of Madrid has been 
sent to this country in charge of the Marquis 
of Valverde and is being shown in the 
several Art Museums, first in the Museum 
of the Hispanic Society in New York, then 
in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, now 
in the Albright Gallery, Buffalo. The 
collection comprises a series of tapestries 
without borders woven from cartoons 
designed and painted by Goya, all of which 
are story-telling pictures, brilliant in color 
and animated with interest. It also in- 
cludes a series illustrating the adventures of 
Don Quixoto, woven by the sons of Don 
Jacob Vandergoten after cartoons painted 
by Procaccini. These have borders and 
are in the style of the old Flemish tapestries. 
They are decorative in effect and very 
pleasing in color combination. A third 
series is of pictorial themes in the Flemish 
style representing peasant scenes, one of 
which is a recent production, a copy of a 
tapestry woven at the Royal Manufacture 
of Tapestries as a gift to M. Poincaré, 
President of the French Republic, from His 
Majesty, King Alfonso XIII. With this 
exception the tapestries included in this 
collection were woven something over a 
century ago. 


SPANISH 
TAPESTRIES 


The American Institute of 


ARCHITECT : : 
ois S Architects has tendered its 
services to the Govern- 
TIME 


ment of the United States 
in case of war in a letter written by the 


of the United States. 
‘made on impulse, but after due reflection 
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President of the Institute to the President 
This offer was not 


and a careful investigation which revealed 
a tangible field of effort in which the 
architects’ special training peculiarly 
adapted them for use. The result of this 
investigation was set forth in a report and 
mentioned among other things that a 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects had for more than a year been 
in charge of the design and construction of 
all military hospitals in France, and that 
other members of the Institute had made 
themselves invaluable at the volunteer 
camps at Plattsburg and elsewhere in this 
country where their special training had 
peculiarly fitted them for the planning of 
camp sites, sanitation and forreconnaissance 
work, typographical sketching and map 
making. While awaiting orders the Insti- 
tute has proceeded as a measure of pre- 
paredness to form a permanent Central 
Committee with authority to organize 
sub-committees among the forty chapters 
throughout the country, the business of 
which will be to organize trained workers 
in this field of service. 


The Fogg Art Museum 

Some has been fortunate in re- 

NOTABLE ceiving recently several 

GIFTS AND very valuable gifts. Ed- 
LOANS 


ward D. Bettens, Esq., has 
given the Museum an. oil painting “Lake 
O’Hara”’ by Sargent, a water color “Bridal 
Path, Tahita,’ by John La Farge, and 
“Sunday at Domberg,” a water color by 
James McNeill Whistler. Dr. Denman W. 
Ross has presented not only a very large 
collection of fine Japanese prints but ten 
water color drawings by Dodge Mae 
Knight, a water color by J. M. W. Turner, 
five Japanese screens, two Japanese paint- 
ings, one splendid Chinese painting of a 
Corean gentleman and important examples 
of Chinese porcelain; and from Henry 
Goldman, Esq., has come an_alterpiece, 
““Madonna and Child” by Spinello Aretino. 

Among recent loans to this Museum are 
the Cogswell collection of original drawings 
by Old Masters lent by Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Esq., and twenty-six original drawings by 
Rembrandt lent by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Esq. 


THE EARTHENWARE STALL—A TAPESTRY AFTER A CARTOON BY GOYA 


WOVEN AT THE ROYAL MANUFACTURY AT MADRID AND LENT BY THE KING OF SPAIN FROM THE ROYAL COLLECTION 
COPYRIGHT, 1917, BY THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


For a good many years 

very inartistic and 
unsatisfactory statue in 
bronze of the late Admiral Dupont has 
stood in the center of Dupont Circle, 
one of the most charming city parks in 
Washington, located in the midst of the 
‘National Capital’s best residence section. 


BETTER 
MEMORIALS 


The Dupont family, realizing the inade- 
quacy of the representation, have petitioned 
and secured permission from Congress to 
remove this statue and to replace it with 
a monument which shall adequately memor- 
ialize Admiral Dupont and at the same 
time prove an ornament to the park that 
bears his name. It is understood that the 
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design of the new memorial will be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Commission of Fine 
Arts for approval and there is no doubt 
that it will be of a character altogether 
satisfactory. If other inadequate and in- 
artistic memorials might thus be removed 
and replaced we should have less occasion 
to mourn the imperishable quality of stone 
and bronze. Speaking generally of the 
public statues in Washington, the late 
Hamilton W. Mabie once said that it was 
to be earnestly hoped future generations 
would recognize the fact that they “had 
been erected in ignorance, not through 
malice.”’ This applies not alone to monu- 
mental statues in Washington. 


A most delightful impres- 
sion has been made upon 
the patrons of the Spring- 
field, Illinois, Art Association by the col- 
lection of paintings from the studios of 
Alexander Harrison and Birge Harrison 
which were on exhibition through the month 
of March. 

““Countre Jour” was easily the most 
admired of the works of Alexander Harrison. 
Members and their friends came again and 
again to study it. 

“The Church at New Hope,” “Sunrise” 
and “‘Sunset’? from Quebec and ‘Red 
Mill at Cos Cob” were the favorites in the 
larger group by Birge Harrison, though 
the various snow scenes were much en- 
joyed. 

This exhibit was followed in April by 
the large and varied collection of Childe 
Hassam’s works, now touring the Museums 
of the country. This includes oils, water 
colors, pastels and etchings in such num- 
bers that 1t was possible to make a very 
thorough study of the artist’s work in 
each medium. : 

The pupils of the Public Schools are 
brought by classes to view each exhibition 
and credits are given for such visits. It 
is hoped that a very broad educational 
work is being aeeomplished in this city, by 
presenting beautiful and good Art each 
month in these galleries. 


ART IN 
SPRINGFIELD 


The American Association of Museums 
will hold its annual meeting in New York 
on May 21st, 22d and 23d. The sessions 
will be held in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Nassau, The Bahamas, 
March, 1917. 
To THE Eprror, 
Tae AMERICAN MaGazineE oF ART. 

I have been reading your editorial ““ With 
Regard to Exhibitions” in your issue of 
February, 1917, and I am at one with you. 
But I believe I may blaze a trail to the 
solution. 

There seems to be no reason why one- 
man shows should not become more 
generally known to the public, as a meeting 
place and place of amusement—if nothing 
else. Why not, in these cases, offer prizes 
for the best criticism? The moving pic- 
tures gather crowds in this way. Instead 
of giving prizes to the artists (quite im- 
moral and ridiculous), why not advertise 
prizes for the most discriminating visitor 
and charge admission? In the case of one 
man shows the artist could be the judge as 
to which criticism was the best. 

All large exhibitions should be abolished 
except those mob-gatherings without jury. 
like the A. A. A. of London. The only 
exhibitions that I—as a critic—enjoy are 
either one man exhibits or, exhibitions 
gathered together by one man, or one group. 

Exhibition making is an art. When 
Whistler founded the International Society 
of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers, in 
London, he invited those artists whom he 
considered worth while to exhibit. When 
the New English Art Club was started, 
it was a small group who desired to exhibit 
together.’ The same was true of the 
Modern Portrait Painters. But most in- 
teresting of all is when a critic (whose 
business it is), affirms his personality by 
gathering together such pictures as please 
him. For instance, Roger Fry’s Post- 
Impressionist exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Galleries, London. ° 

A good critic is really a collector and at 
least once a year each critic should give an 
exhibition of the work he likes. Then the 
public should be invited te vote for this 
eritic’s or that critic’s exhibition and 
prizes should be given for the criticisms. 
Thus we would do away with middleman 
and jury and ensure an interested crowd. 

Yours sincerely, 
AmeEtiA Dorotuy DErrizs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FRANK W. BENSON 


PLATE 52, TRIAL PROOF ETOHIING, 1915 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


a TCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS. BY 
FRANK W. BENSON. An illustrated and 
alescriptive catalogue with an original etching by 
ivir. Benson and reproductions of all the plates. 
Compiled and arranged by Adam E. Paff, As- 
listant in the Department of Prints, Museum of 
ine Arts, Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Goston and New York, Publishers. Limited 
‘dition. Price $10 net. 


In 1882 Mr. Frank W. Benson etched a 
new of Salem Harbor as a frontispiece for 
e second number of The Art Student 
aagazine published by students in the 
chool of Drawing and Painting, Museum 
ft Fine Arts, Boston, of which Mr. Benson 
vas then one of the editors, but not again 
pr thirty years did he attempt work in 
\his medium. Then in 1912 after having 
aade a number of wash drawings in black- 
nd-white he began a series of experiments 
a etching the success of which this illus- 
ated catalogue admirably shows. 
Beginning with the first etching made in 
flr. Benson’s student days the catalogue 
aumerates and illustrates 102 plates, 
ucluding the frontispiece, an original 
cching showing a pair of ducks in flight 
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made especially for this purpose. The 
etchings are arranged in chronological order 
and show to an extent the development in 
the art. But to one so skilled as Mr. 
Benson and one so much the artist medium 
signifies less than one would suppose and 
as Mr. Paff remarks there are certain pas- 
sages in the early plates which are unsur- 
passed by those which follow. Mr. Paff 
rates “The Gunner,”’ made in 1915, as the 
finest of Mr. Benson’s etching. This plate, 
achieved through pure etching and the 
straightforward use of line, is indeed of 
superlative merit and value. But there 
are others which seem to possess no less 
distinction and merit. For instance ‘‘The 
Seiner”’ and “The Retriever” and several 
of wild birds. 

It is in the interpretation of these last 
that Mr. Benson has achieved special suc- 
cess and made unique contribution. With 
wonderful power of perception, swift vision 
and accurate memory he has drawn wild 
birds in flight as probably has none other 
outside of Japan and China. Yet his 
work has not an oriental flavor and is in 
fact essentially his own. As Mr. Paff 
remarks, “it is not the least virtue of his 
plates that the birds are scientifically 
observed and that being both an ornitholo- 
gist and a gunner he has made the lazy 
egret or nervous yellowlegs interesting to 
sportsmen. For above all Mr. Benson’s 
work reflects the feeling of a sentient man 
who is out of doors to shoot and fish not 
primarily to sketch; an artist whose im- 
pulses are as fresh as the facts of beauty 
which give them rise.” 

Mr. Benson’s use of drypoint is peculiarly 
skillful and his compositions have not only 
interest, but excellent balance and deco- 
rative effect. It is interesting in one of 
the plates, ‘‘ Whistlers,”’ to note the develop- 
ment of theme, one little lone duck being 
joined by others swimming and flying in 
each advanced ‘“‘state’ until the com- 
pleted composition and full pictorial theme 
is set before us. By those who are in- 
terested in etching as an artistic and 
technical mode of expression, by those 
who are lovers of the great outdoor world 
of nature, of pictures and of art, this beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue will be found 
of abounding interest and a source of keen 
and perennial delight. 
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WHISTLER. BY THEODORE DURET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers. Price $3.75 net. 


M. Duret’s book on Whistler, which, 
after thirteen years, has at last been 
translated into English, is one of the most 
welcome volumes on Art to appear in many 
months. New material has been added 
to the book, both as regards text and 
illustrations. The frontispiece is a repro- 
duction of the earliest known portrait that 
Whistler painted of himself, a small panel, 
executed about 1860. M. Duret and I 
‘‘expertized’’ the picture together in Paris 
in the spring of 1913, very shortly after it 
had turned up. It was reproduced for the 
first time in my iconography of the por- 
traits of Whistler. 

M. Duret writes delightfully of Whistler 
and his Art and with the same authority 
and intimate knowledge that he displayed 
in his work on The French Impressionists. 
His personal reminiscences of Whistler, 
scattered throughout his book, cast many 
illuminating sidelights on the artist and 
add much to our enjoyment of his narra- 
tive. It is these personal touches that also 
add so much interest to George Moore’s 
writings on Art. His account of how his 
own portrait was painted, a picture now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is 
particularly interesting. 


An added chapter to this book is en- 
titled “The Test of Time.” In it M. 
Duret inquires into the question as to 
exactly what it is that puts an artist among 
the elect. It is a faculty, he says, of 
rendering life. Whistler recorded the very 
essence of the Thames and of Venice: ‘‘We 
know them better than we would have by 
contemplating the places directly.” M. 
Duret gives an interesting anecdote in 
connection with his observations on Whist- 
ler’s ability to emphasize the salient 
features of his sitters and to repress the 
unimportant: he was once recognized by a 
man who ten years before had seen his 
portrait painted by Whistler and although 
more than thirty years had elapsed since 
it had been painted. 

Time, the Great Master, says M. Duret, 
has already bestowed upon Whistler ‘‘the 
final judgment that he never fails to pro- 
nounce in favor of those who have had the 
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supreme gift of creating works alive by 
their profundity and beautiful by their 


. form.” 


A. E. GALLATIN. 


A: 


HANDICRAFTS FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. BY HERBERT J. HALL, M.D., 
AND MERTICE M. C. BUCK. Moffat, Yard 
& Company, Publishers. Price $1.25 net. 

This is a text book of a few crafts which 
will prove to be of special value to handi- 
capped workers outside of the institutions. 
It deals with basketry, chair seating, 
netting, weaving, bookbinding, cement 
working, pottery making and light black- 
smithing and it gives as an appendix a list 
of books on crafts and dealers in craft work 
supplies which will be found very helpful. 
The authors do not intend, however, that 
this book shall take the place of an in- 
structor, though some of the crafts de- 
scribed can be carried on without trained 
teaching. Purposed for the use of pupils 
as well as teachers, its phraseology is simple 
and to a great extent non-technical. In 
every respect it is a most practical little 
book, opening the door of opportunity to 
those who are handicapped, and showing to’ 
those who are interested in art its value 
from a new angle. 

Dr. Hall, more than twelve years ago 
established a sanatorium workshop at 
Marblehead, Mass. (an outgrowth of which 
is the Marblehead Pottery), and wherein 
valuable experiments have been _ tried 
demonstrating the beneficence and practi- 
cal value of. the handicrafts to the handi- 
capped. 

It is interesting to know that this form 
of occupation for the handicapped has 
received an increasing amount of con- 
sideration during the past few years, 
and that in numerous hospitals, asylums 
and state institutions the handicrafts are 
now being taught with “altogether satis- 
factory results. The authors of this book 
recommend weaving, basketry and cement 
working as well suited for such craftsman- 
ship, easily learned and almost certainly 
lucrative. Lace making and wood carving 
they say are poorly paid crafts in America. 
The book is heartily recommended not only 
to the handicapped but to all would-be 
craftsmen. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
PROGRAM 


OF THE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HOTEL RALEIGH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 GENERAL TOPIC—ART AND CIVILIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16th 


MornineG Session, 10 0’ cLock 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST, Presiding 


/ADDRESS OF WELCOME Hon. James L. StaypEN 


Chairman of the Library Committee 
of the House of Representatives 


I ere PLACE OF ART IN A DEMOCRACY Hon. BreckenripGe Lone 
Third Assistant Secretary of State 
President, St. Louis Art League 


con ART IN WASHINGTON Cuartes Moore 

} Chairman of Federal Commission of Fine Arts 

JREVIEW OF THE YEAR’S WORK BY THE SECRETARY Lemna Mrcuiin 

]REPORT OF THE TREASURER N. H. CarpenTer 
LUNCH 


i 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK 


Topic 


New Currents—Modern Art and Modern Methods 


JOHN FREDERICK LEWIS 
President, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Presiding 


\MODERN ART Duncan PHILLIes 
Author, ‘‘The Enchantment of Art” 
\MUSEUM STANDARDS AND RESPONSIBILITY ARTHUR FAIRBANKS 
Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
ITHE HIGH COST OF ART FLoreNcE N. Levy 


Editor, American Art Annual 


Each paper will be followed by general discussion 


PROGRAM-—SeEconp Day 


THURSDAY, MAY 17th 
x 


MornineG SEssion, 10 0’ cLock 


Toric 


Open Channels—Educational Work 


ARTHUR A. HAMERSCHLAG 
Director, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Presiding 


ART IN STATE FAIRS DupiLeyY Crarrs Watson 


Director, Milwaukee Art Institute 


ART EXHIBITIONS IN COLLEGES GEORGE BREED ZuG 


Art Instructor, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


MUSEUM METHODS Mrs. Georce W. STEVENS 


Asssistant Director, Toledo Museum of Art 


Each paper will be followed by general discussion 


LUNCH 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK 


Toric 


Inland Streams—The Useful Arts 


JOHN R. VAN DERLIP 


President, Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Presiding 


” 


THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL ART IN ART MUSEUMS GEORGE G. Bootu 


Past President, Society of Arts and 

Crafts, Detroit, Mich. 

THE ART OF THE IMMIGRANT Henry Hornposteu 
Past President, Society Beaux Arts Architects 
THE FUTURE OF THE HANDICRAFTS H. Percy Macomprr 
Secretary, Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston 


Each paper will be followed by general discussion 
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PROGRAM—Tuirp Day 


FRIDAY, MAY 18th 


Mornine Session, 10 0’cLock 


Toric 


| The Great Sea—Correlating the Arts 


| CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
President, Art Institute of Chicago, Presiding 


‘ SOCIALIZING ART IN CHICAGO Lena M. McCautey 
] Art Critic, Chicago Evening Post 
|THE DRAMATIC WORK SHOP GrorGE Prercre BAKER 


Head of Department of Dramatic Art, 
Harvard University 


|THE THEATER AND THE STUDIO Tuomas Woops STEVENS 


Head of Department of Dramatic Arts, School of 


tie: Applied Design, Carnegie Institute of 
| Technology, Pittsburgh 
| 
COMMUNITY MUSIC ArtTHUR FARWELL 
| 


} President, National American Music Society 


LUNCH 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK 


Topic 


The Federation 


A ROBERT W. DE FOREST, Presiding 


2EPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
LECTION OF DIRECTORS 


“zw Business—Looking ahead 
EVENING 
ANNUAL DINNER 


Rauscher’s, Connecticut Avenue 


Genera Toric: The Torch of Art 
Spwarp W. Rosinson, Director, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
[Terman A. MacNetu, Ex-President, National Sculpture Socvety 
| \ oe C. Perxorto, President, MacDowell Club, New York 
eee Dana Gipson, President, Society of Illustrators 


and others, to be announced later. 
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BLUE DOME FELLOWSHIP 


a &. 


— 


A GROUP OF ARTISTS AND 
STUDENTS AFFILIATED FOR 


MUTUAL BENEFIT IN THE STUDY OF THE FIGURE IN THE LANDSCAPE 
DEWING WOODWARD, President 


Instruction based upon Laws of Beauty and Coherence. 


Benefit. Lectures by Eminent Men and Women. 


Also an Association of Experienced Artists for Mutual 
Every Facility—Beautiful Grounds, Spacious Studio, Com- 


fortable Inn. June to October. Address inquiries to the Secretary, LOUISE JOHNSON, Shady, Ulster Co., N.Y. 


Special Summer Announcement 


NEW YORK SCHOOL? OF 
FINE AND OAPPEILE D ART 


Frank Autvan Parsons, President 10 Depts. 


Special Session in New York City 
Painting, Life, Interior Decoration, Costume De- 
sign, Poster Advertising, Normal Training, Crafts, 
etc. 


Send for illustrated circular with reasons 


Susan F. Brssexx, Sec’y, 2239 Bway, N.Y. 


The West End School of Art 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 
Instructor 
George Elmer Browne 
Season Commences July 2d 
Figure, Landscape, Marine Painting, 
and Composition. Special Class in the 
Handling of Water Color 


For information address 


P. 0. Box 453 : Provincetown, Mass. 


NEED OF ART 


THe Human 
Miss Derriges: Writer and Lecturer 


Contributor to “International Studio,” ‘‘The 
American Magazine of Art,’’ ‘‘Arts and Decora- 
tion,” “Art World,” “Vogue,” ‘Boston Tran- 


script,’ ‘‘Canadian Magazine,”’ etc., etc., etc. 
Has lectured for ‘‘Art Association of Montreal,” 
“People’s Guild,’”’ ‘‘New York Macdonald Col- 
“Trafalgar Institute,’’ ‘‘ Women’s Art 
Clubs” and in the ‘“‘Ghent Exhibition.” 
Is open to fill a few dates in summer and fall, 
for Women’s, Civic, Art Clubs and Associations. 


Subject Covers Twelve Lectures 
ADDRESS: NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


The Art Workers’ Department of the 
United Employment Bureau 


Formerly 
Alliance and Vacation War Relief Bureaus, 


111 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Secures positions in Greater New York for both 


men and women in all branches of commercialart 
Office te to 10a. m. daily 
hours: § Wednesday Evenings 6 to 7:30 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of The American Magazine of Art, published 
monthly at New York, N.Y. 

For April 1, 1917 

State—the District of Columbia. 

BEFORE ME, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Lerna Mrcs- 
LIN, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the Editor of Tux 
AMERICAN MaGaZzINe OF ArT, and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, reyuired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

PusuisHprs, The American Federation of Arts, 215 
W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y., and 1741 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Eprror, Miss Leila Mechlin, 1741 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Manacine Epiror, None. 

Business Managers, Publication Committee, Charles 


Allen Munn, Chairman, Woolworth Bldg., New 
York, No ¥s 
Owners: The American FedePation of Arts, 1741 


New York Ave., Washington, D. C. and 215 W. 57th | 
St., New York, N.Y.; Robert W. de Forest, President, 
30 Broad St., New York, N. Y.; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, First Vice-President, Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; IN. H. Carpenter, Treasurer, 
The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill:; Charles Allen Munn, | 
Chairman Publication Committee, Woolworth Bldg., 
New York, N. Y., 232 organizations constituting 
chapters and several thousand individual members. 
Known bondholders, mortgages and other security 


holders, etc., None. 
LEILA MECHLIN, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me ‘this Fourth day of 
April, 1917. 
" ARTHUR H. SHILLINGTON. 
My Commission Notary Public 
Expires September 23, 1920. District of Columbia. 
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